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THE DEAD MARINER. 
| BY GEORGE D. PREATICE. 


Sleep on—sleep on—above thy corse 
The winds their sabbath keep-- 

The wave is reund thee—and thy breast 
Heaves with the heaving deep; . 

O’er thee, mild Eve her beauty flings, a 

And there the white gull lifts her wings, 

- And the blue halcyon lovesto lave 
Her plumage in the holy wave. 


Sleep on—no willow o’er thee bends 
With melancholy air, 

No violet springs, nor dewy rose 
its soul of love lays bare; 

But there the sed-flower bright and young 

1s sweetly o’er thy slumbers flung, 

And, like a weeping mourner fair, 

The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 


Sleep on—sleep on--the glittering depths 
Of Ocean’s coral caves ' 

Are thy bright urn—thy requiem 
The music of its waves;— 

The purple gems forever burn 

In fadeléss beauty round thy urn, 

And, pure and deep as infant love, 

The blue sea rolls its waves above. 


Sleep on—sleep on—the fearful wrath 
Of mingling cloud and deep 
May leave its wild and stormy track 
Above thy place of sleep. 
But when the wave has sunk to rest, 
As now twill murmur o’er thy breast, 
Aad the bright victim of the sea 
Perchance will make their home with thee. 


Sleep on—thy corse ivfar away, 
But Love bewails thee yet— ue 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, , 
And lovely eyes are wet:— : 
And she, thy yoang and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts are hovering by thy side, 
As oft she turns to view witf tears 
The Eden of departed years. 


UNWRITTEN MUSIvL. 
- BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 

J am not known as a lover of music.—! seldom 
praise the player upon an instrument or the singer of 
a song.—I stand aside if I listen, and keep the mea- 
‘sure in my heart, without beating it audibly with my 
foot, or moving my head visibly in a practised ‘’b- 
straction. There are times when I do not listen at 
all; and it may be that the mood is not on me, or that 
the spell of it is mastered by beauty, or that I hear 

a human voice whose very whisper 1s sweeter than 
itall. ‘There are some who are said to have a passion 
for music, and they will turn away at the beginning 
of asong, though it beonly a child's lesson, and leave 
gazing on an eye that was, pethaps, like shaded wa- 
ter, or the forehead of a beautiful woman, of the lip 
of a young girl, to listen: 1 cqnnot boast that my 
love of music is so strong. I confess there are things 

1 know that are often an overcharm, though not al- 

ways, and I would not give up my slavery to their 
power, if I might be believed to have gone mad at 
an opera, or have my ‘Bravo’ the signal for the ap- 


plause of a city. + 


There is unwritten music; the world is full of it-— 
J hear it every hour that I wake, and my waking 
sense is surpassed sometimes by my slceping—though 
that is a mystery. There is no sound of simple na- 


ture that isnot music. It is all God’s work, and so! 


harmony. You may mingle and divide and strength- 
en the passages of its great anthem, and it is still 
melody,—melody. The low winds of summer blow 
over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their 
voices to your ear as if their sweetness was linked 
by an accurate finger; yet the wind is but a fitful 
player; and you may go out when the tempest is up, 
and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean be- 
fore it, and the long grass hissing as it sweeps thro’ 
and its own solefnn monotony over all,——and the dim- 
ple of that same brook, and the waterfall’s unaltered 
bass shall still reach you in the intervals of its pow- 
er,-as much in harmony as before, and as much a part 
of its perfect and persetual hymn. ‘There is no ac- 
cident of nature’s causing which can bring in dis- 
The loosened rock may fall into the abyss, and 
the overblown tree rush down through the branches 
of the wood, and the thunder peal awfully in the sky 
—and sudden and violent as these changes seem, their 
tumult goes up with the sound of winds and waters, 
and the exquisite ear of the musician can detect no 
ar. 
‘ I have read somewhere of a custom in the High- 
lands, which, in connexion with the principle it in- 
volves, is exceedingly beautiful. 
to the ear of the dying, (which, just before death, 
becomes always exquisitely acute,) the perfect har- 
mony of the voices of nature is so ravishing, as to 
make him forget his suffering, and die gently, like 
one in a pleasant trance. And so, when the last mo- 
pent approaches, they take him from close the shiel- 
hg, and bear him out into the open sky, that he may 
hear the familiar rushing of the streams. I can be- 
lieve it is not superstition. I do not think we know 


+how exquisitely nature’s many voices are attuned to 


harmony, and to each other. The old philosopher 
we read of might not have been dreaming when he 
discovered that the order of the-sky was likea scroll 
of written music, and that two stars (which are said 
to have appeared centuries after his death in the ve- 
ry places he mentioned,) were wanting to complete 
the harmony. We know how wonderful are the 
phenomena of color;.how strangely like consummate 
art the strongest dyes are blended in the plumage of 
birds, and in the cups of flowers; so that, to the prac- 
tised eye of the painter, the harmony is inimitably 
perfect. It is natural to suppose every part of the 
universe equally perfect, and it is a glorious and ele- 
vating thought, that the stars of heaven are moving 
on continuaily to music, and that the sounds we qal- 
ly listen to are but a part of a melody that reaches 
to the very centre of God’s illimitable gpheres. 
(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from 
the intention of the custom just alluded to, there is 
something delightful in the thought of thus dying in 
the open air. I had always less horror of death than 
of its ordinary gloomy circumstance. There is sore- 
thing unnatural in the painful and extravagant sym- 
pathy with which the dying are surrounded. It is not 
such a gloomy thing to die. The world has pleasant 
places, and I would hear in my last hour, che voices 
and the birds, and the chance music I may have loy- 
ed; but better musi¢, and voices of more ravishing 
sweetness, and far pleasanter places, are. found ia 
heaven, and I cannot feel that it is well, or natural to 
oppress the dying with the distressing wretchedness 


of common sorrow. J} would be let. go cheerfully 
| fom the world. would have my friends comfort 


It is believed, that, | 


me and sinile pleasantly on me, and feel willing that 
I should be released from sorrow and perplexity, and 
disease, and go up, now that my race was finished, 
joyfully to my reward. And if it be allotted me, as 
I pray it will, to die in the summer time, I would be 
borne out beneath the open sky, and have my pillow 
lifted that I might see the glory of the setting sun, 
and pass away, like Him, with undiminished light to 
another world.) 

It.is not mere pgetry to talk of the ‘voices of sum- 
mer.’ It is the day time of the year, ard its myriad 
influences are audibly at work. Even by night you 
may lay your ear to the ground, and hear that faint- 
est ‘of murmurs, the sound of growing things. I 
used to think when I was a child that it was fairy 
music. If you have been used to rising early, you 
have not forgotten how the stillness of the night 
seems increased by the timid note of the first bird. 


It is the only time when I would Jay a finger on the - 


lip of mature,—the deep hush is so very solemn. By 
and by, however, the birds are all up, and the peculiar 
holiness of the hour declines—but what a world of 


‘music does the sun shine on! The deep lowing of 


the cattle blending in with the capricious warble of 
a thousand of God's happy creatures, and the stir of 
industry coming on the air like the undertones of a 
choir, and the voice of man, heard in the distance 
over all, ikea singer among instruments, giving them 
Meaning ano language! And then, if your ear is de- 
licate, you have minded how all these sounds grew 
softer as the exhalations of dew floated up, and the 
vibrations loosened in the thin air. , 

You should go out some morning in June, and lis- 
ten to the notes of the birds. They express, far more 
than our own, the characters of their owners. From 
the scream of the vulture and the eagle to the low 
brooding of the dove, they are all modified by their 
habits of support, and their consequent dispositions. 
With the small birds the voice seems to be but an 
outpouring of gladness, and it is pleasant to see that 
Without one articulate word, it is so sweet a gift to 
them. Itseems a necessary vent to their joy of ex- 
istence, and I believe in my heart that a dumb bird 
would die of its imprisoned fulness. 

Nature seems never so utterly still to me as in the 
depth of a summer afternoon. The heat has drivea 
in the birds, and the leaves hang motionless in the 
trees, and no creature has the heart, in that faint 
sultriness, to uttera sound. Shesnakesleeps onthe 
rock, and the frog lies breathing in the pool, and even 
the murmur that is heard at night is inaudible, for 
the herbage droops beneath the sun, and the seed 
has no strength to burst its covering. The world is 
stilland pulses beat languidly. Itis atime for sleep. 

But if you would hear one of nature’s most vari- 
ous and delicate harmonies, lie down in. the edge of 
the wood when the evening breeze begins to stir, 
and listen toits Coming. It touches first the silver 
foliage of the birch, and the slightly hung leaves, at 
its merest breath, will lift and rustle like a thousand 
tiny wings, and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and 
the fine tassals send out a sound like a low whisper, 
and as the oak feels its influence the thick leaves stir 
heavily, and a deep tone comes sullenly out like the 
echo of a far off bassocn. They are all wind harps 
of different power, and as the breeze strengthens and 
sweeps equally over them all, their united har:ngny 
has.@, wonderful grandeur and beauty. 
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Then what is more soothing than the dropping of 
the rain? You should have slept in a garret to know 
how it can lull and bring dreams. How I have lain, 
when a boy, and listened to the fitful patter of the 
large drops upon the roof, and held my breath as it 
grew fainter and fainter, till it ceased utterly, and | 
heard nothing but the rushing of the strong gust and 
the rattling of the panes. I used to say over my 

rayers and think of the apples I had stolen, then!— 

ut were you ever out.fishing upon a Jake in a smart 
shower? It is like the playing of musical glasses.— 
The drops ring out with a clear bell-like tinkie, fol- 
lowing each other sometimes so closely that it resem- 
bles the winding of a distant horn; and then, in the 
momentary intervals, the bursting of the thousand 
tiny bubbles comes stealthily on your ear, more like 
the recollection of a sound than a distinct murmur. 
Not that I fish. I was evera milky-hearted boy, and 
had a foolish notion that there was pain in the rest- 
less death of those panting and beautiful creatures; 
but I loved to go out with the old men when theday 
set in with rain, and lie dreamily over the gun-wale 
listening to the changes of which I have spoken. It 
had a quieting effect on my temper, and stilled fora 
while the uneasiness of that vague longing that is 
like a fever at a boy’s heart. 

There is a melancholy music in Autumn. The 
leaves float sadly about with a look of peculiar des- 
olateness, wavering capriciously in the wind, and 
falling with a just audible sound that is a very sigh 
for its sadness. And then, when the breeze is fresh- 
er—though the early autumn months are mostly still, 
they are swept on with a cheerless rustle over the 
naked harvest fields and about in the eddies of the 
blast; and though [ have, sometimes, in the glow of 


exercise, felt my life securer in the triumph of the 


brave contrast, yet in the chill of evening, or when 
any sickness of mind or body was on me, the moan- 
ing of those withered leaves has pressed down my 


heart like a sorrow, and the cheerful fire, and the 
_. voices of my many sisters, might scarce remove it.— 


Then, for the music of winter, I love to listen to 
the falling of the snow. It is an unobtrusive and 
sweet music. You may temper your heart to the se- 
renest mood by its low murmur. It is that kind of 


~ music which only intrudes upon your ear when your 
_ thoughts come languidly. You need not hear it if 


your mind is not idle. [It realizes my dream of ano- 
ther world, where music is intuitive like a thought, 
and comes only when it is remembered. 

And the frost, too, has a melodious ‘ministry.’— 
You will hear its crystals shoot in the dead of a clear 


_ night as if the moonbeams were splintering like ar- 
_ rows on the ground, and you listen to it the more ear- 


nestly that it is the going on of one of the most cun- 
ning and beautiful of nature’s deep mysteries. | 
know nothing so wonderful as the shooting of a crys- 
tal. God has hidden its principle as yet trom the in- 
quisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be 


_ content to gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen in 
* mute wonder to the noise of its invisible workman- 
ship. 


Tt is too fine a knowledge for us. We shall 
comprehend it whenwe know how the ‘morningstars 


sang together.’ 


ou would hardly look for music in the dreariness 


in, and while the warm winds are yet stealing back 


occasionally like the regrets of the departed summer, 


- there will come asoft rain or a heavy mist, and when 


the north wind returns, there will be drops suspend- 
ed like ear-ring jewels between the filaments of the 


' cedar tassels and in the feathery edges of the dark} 


green hemlocks, and, if the clearing up is not follow- 
ed by a heavy wind, they will all be frozen in their 


' places like well set gems. The next morning the 


warm sun comes out, and by the middle of the calm, 
dazzling forenoon, they are all loosened from the close 


touch which sustained them, and will drop at the 


lightest motion. If you go along upon the south 
gide of the wood at that hour, you will hear music. 


| The dry foliage of the summer's shedding is seatter- 


ed over the ground, and the round, hard drops ring 
out clearly and dictinctly as ‘they are shaken down 


with the stirring of the breeze. It is something like} 


~ the running of decp and rapid water, only more fit-]j their voices were heard, and who, if they leaned over 
ful and merrier; but to one who goes out in naturel] to marmur in a woman’s ear, were certain of pleas-!l 


contrast with the stern character of the season, de- 
lightful. 


Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure 
to the seeker for hidden sweetness; but they are too 
rare and accidental to be described distinctly. The 
brooks have a sullen and muffled murmur under their 
frozen surface; the ice in the distant river heaves up 
with the swell of the current and falls again to the 
bank with a prolonged echo, and the wood-man’s axe 
rings cheerfully out from the bosom of the unrobed 
forest. These are, at best, however, but melancho- 
ly sounds, and like all that meets'the eye in that cheer- 
less season, they but drive in the heart upon itself.— 
I believe it is so ordered in God’s wisdom. We for- 
get ourselves in the enticement of the sweet summer. 
Its music and its loveliness win away the senses that 
link up the affections,and we necd a hand to turn us 
back tenderly, and hide from us the outward idols in 
whose worship we are forgetting the higher and 
more spiritual altars. 


Hitherto | have spoken only of the sounds of irra- 
tional and inanimate nature. A better than these, 
andthe best music under heaven, is the music of the 
human voice. I doubt whether all voices are not 
capable of it, though there must be degrees in it as 
in beauty., The tones of affection in all children 
are sweet, and we know not how much their unplea- 
santness in after life may be the effect of sin, and 
coarseness, ard the consequent habitual expression 
of discordant passions. But we do know that the 
voice of any human being becomes touching by dis- 
tress, and that, even on the coarse minded and the 
low, religion and the higher passions of the world 
have sometimes so wrought, that their eloquence was 
like the strong passages of anorgan. I have been 
much about in the world, and with a boy’s unrest and 
a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled 
for a time in every walk of life; yet never have | 


strong feeling that was not utterly degraded, whose 
voice did not deepen to a chord of grandeur, or soften 
to cadences to which a harp might have been swept 
pleasantly. It is a perfect instrument as it comes 
trom the hand of its maker, and, though its strings 
may relax with the atmospher®, or be injured by mis- 
use and neglect, it is always capable of being re- 
strung to its compass till its frame is shattered. 

Men have seldom musical voices. Whether it is 
that their passions are coarser or that their life of cau-) 
tion and reserve shuts up the kindliness from which 
it would spring, a pleasant masculine voice is one ot 
the rarest gifts of our sex. Whenever you do meet 
it however, it is always accompanied either by noble 
qualities, or, by that peculiar capacity for understan- 
ding all character, which Goethe calls a ‘presenti- 
ment of the universe,’ and which enables its possess- 
or, without a spark of a generous nature himself, to 
know perfectly what it is in others, and to deceive 
the world’ by assuming all its accompaniments and 
its outward evidence. I speak now, and throughout 
these remarks, only of the conversational tone. A 
man may sing never so well, and still: speak execra- 
bly, and I rarely hare known a person who conversed 


A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman ; 
for it is always low and deep, and the vulgar never 
possess the serenity and composure from which it 
alone can spring. ‘They are always busy and hur- 
ried, and a high, sharp tone becomes habitual. 


There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon 
the confidence. It is the secret of the otherwise 
unaccountable success of some men insociety. They 
never talk for more than one to hear, and to that one, 
if a woman and attractive, it is a most dangerous, 
because unsuspected, spell; and every one knows 
how the voice softens instinctively with the know]- 
edge that but one ear listens, and that it is addressed 
without witnesses to one who cannot stand aside from 
herself and separate the enchanter from his music. 
It is an insidious and beguiling power, and I have 
seen men who, without any pretensions to dignity or 


of the early winter; but before the keener frosts set ees to sing even a tolerable song. 


imposing address, would arrest attention the moment 


with his heart open, it isa pleasant music, and, in }, 


known man or woman under the influence of any} 


Ing, though the remark were the very idlest common- 
place of conversation. ie 

A sweet voice is indispensable to a woman. I do 
not think J can describe it. It can be, and sometimes 
is, cultivated. It is not inconsistent with great vi- 
vacity, but it is oftener the gift of the quiet and un- 
obtrusive. Loudness or rapidity of utterance is in- 
compatible with it. Itis low, but not guttural, deli- 
berate, but not slow. Every syllable is distinctly 
heard, but they follow each other like drops of wa- 
ter from a fountain. It is like the brooding of adove 
—not shrill, nor even clear, but uttered with the sub- 
dued and touching reediness which every voice as- 
sumes in moments of deep feeling or tenderness. + It 
is a glorious gift in woman. J should be won by it 
more than by’ beauty—more even than by talent, 
were it possible to separate them. ‘But I never 
heard a deep, sweet voice from a weak woman. It 
is the organ of strong feeling, and of thoughts which 
have lain in the bosom till their sacredness almost 
hushes utterance. I remember listening in the midst 
of a crowd, many years ago, to the voice of a girl— 
‘amere child of sixteen suminers, till I was bewilder- 
ed. was a pure, high-hcarted, impassioned crea- 
ture, without the least knowledge of the world or 
her peculiar gift; but her own thoughts had wrought 
upon her like the hush of a sanctuary,and she spoke 
low, as if with an unconscious awe. I conld never 
trifle in her presence. My nonsense seemed out of 
place, and my praetised assurance forsook me utter- 
ly.. She is changed now. She has been admired, 
and found out her beauty, and the music of her tone 
is gone! She will recover it by and by, when the 
delirium of the worl3 is over, and she begins to rely 
once more upon her own thoughts for company; but 
her extravagant spirits have broken over the thrilling 
timidity of childhood, and the charm is unwound. 

There was a lady whom J used to meet when a 
boy, as I loitered to school with my satchel in the 
summer mornings, and of whom, by and by, I came 
to dream, night and day, with a boy’s impassioned 
and indefinite longing. She was a married woman, 
perhaps twenty years older than J, but very—very 
beautiful. She was like one’s idea of a countess— 
large, but perfectly light and graceful, and with an 
eye of inexpressible softness and languor. I was 
certain she had a Jow, delicious tone, andas she pass- 
ed me in the street, 1 used to fancy how thé words 
must linger and melt on that red lip, with its deep 
coloured aid voluptuous fulness. Years after, when 
[ had become a man, I was introduced to her. I 
made some passing remark, and with my boyish im- 
pression still floating in my mind, waited almost 
breathlessly for her answer. When she did speak, I 
-was perfectly electrified. Such a wonderful rapidity 
of utterance, such a volume of language; I never 
heard from the Jios of a woman! My dream was 
over. 

It was always a wonder to me, that the voice is 
so neglected in a fashionable education. There isa 
power in it over men, greater even than manner, for 
itis never suspected. Nothing repels like indiffer- 
ence, and indifference in a Joud talker, to whom any 
body may listen, and‘whom, therefore, no body cares 
to hear. But a low fone is redolent of the great se- 
cret of a woman’s power—reliance! ~ Nothing wins 
like reliance. Be it in manner or tone it is alike ir- 
resistible. I have seen a woman who would capti- 
vate most men by simply leaning on theirarm. It 
was the only thing she knew, and she did that beau- 
tifully. It eaid more plainly than she could have 
spoken it, ‘] confide in you utterly”—and who, that 
had not been initiated, could resist snch an appeal? — 
Theresissomething in words spoken softly, and meant 
for one’s ear alone, which touches the heart like an 
enchantment., J} never linger by a low voiced wo- 
man if she is not young. It indicates either a most 
childlike innocence and truth, or it is the practised 
witchery of a woman of the world, who knows too 
well for me the secret of her power. | 

There are circums‘ances in which the simplest 
sound becomes awful. 1 once watched with a dying 
friend in a solitary farm house. It was a clear, still 
night in December, and there was not.a sound to be 


heard beyond his just audible breathing. It wanted 


but a quarter to one, and I began to anticipate the 
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striking of the large clock which stood in the farthest 
corner of the room in which I sat. I was, at first, 
simply with reference to my friend’s comfort, for he 
was in a gentle doze, and I tearedit might wake him 
from the only sleep he had got that night. I sat look- 
ing atthe clock. ‘The minute hand crept slowly on. 
I began to feel a nervous interest in its progress, and, 
as it advanced visibly, I leaned over and grasped clo- 
ser and more ‘firmly, the arin of the huge chair. 
" it grew near, a strange fear began to curdle my blood 
and I could teelimy hair stir, as if each individual fil- 
ament were withering at the root. It crept on—and 
on. There was but one minute left! I felt’a smo- 
thering sensation at my heart, and it seemed to me 
as if my life must stop. But that one minute seem- 
ed to meanhour. Before it had expired every event 
of my life had rushed through my memory, and the 
‘awful responsibility of time, and the aggregate of 
pain, and despair, and agony that was felt by the 
hundreds who were dying at that moment, and the 
guilt that was festering in the darkness the hearts of 
those who may not sleep, and, over all, my own 
_ thoughtless and immeasurable prodigality of time 
and health and opportunity, crowded into my soul as 
if its capacity’ were equal to the concentrated an- 
guish of a demon. ‘The machinery at last began to 
stir. It seemed to me as if every vein in. my body 
was an icy worm.. My nerves stretched to an inten- 
ser pitch—large drops of sweat rolled from my fore- 
head, and my heart stopped—almost, It struck!— 
aud [ fell back in my chair iu a paroxysm of’ hysteri- 
cal laughter! I have watched often since, and have 
been in situations far more calculated to excite ter- 
ror, but nothing ever overcame me like that solitary 
vigil. [had been up night afternight with my friend 
- and was certainly much unnerved by fatigue and ex- 
haustion; but the circumstance furnishes matter of 
speculation to the inquirer after the phenomena of 
human nature. | 


The music of church bells has become a matter 
of poetry. Thomas Moore, (whose mere sense of 
beauty is making him religious, and who knows bet- 
ter than any other man what is beautiful,) has sung 
‘those evening bells,’ in some of the most melodivws 
of his elaborate stanzas. I remember,thongh some- 
what imperfectlectly, a touching story connected 
with the church bells of a tewn in Italy, which had 
become fatnaqus all over Europe for their peculiar so- 
lemnity and sweetness. They were made by a young 
Italian artizan, and were his heart’s pride. During 
the war the place was sacked, and the bells carried 
off,no one knew whither. After the tumult was 
over, the poor fellow returned to his work, but it 
had been the solace of his life to wander about at 
evening, and listen to the chime of his bells,and he 
grew dispirited and sick, and pined for them till he 
could no longer bear it, and left his home, determin- 
ed to wander over the world, and hear them once 
again before he died. He went trom land to land, stop- 
ping in every village, till the hope that alone sustained 
him began to falter, and:he knew at last that he was 
dying. He lay one evening in a boat that was slow- 
ly floating down the Rhine, almost insensible, and 
scarce expecting to sce the sun rise again, that was 


now setting glorious!y over the vine-covercd hills of 


Germany. Presently, the vesper bells of a distant 
village began to ring, and as the chimes stole faintly 
over the river with the evening breeze, he started 
from his lethargy. He was not mistaken. It was 
the deep, solemn, heavenly music of his own bells, 
and the sounds that he had thirsted for years to hear, 
were melting over the water. He leaned from the 
boat with his ear close to the calm surface of the riv- 
er, and listened. They rung out their hymn, and 
ceased—and he still lay motionless in his painful pos- 
ture. His companions spoke to him, but he gave no 
answer—his spirit had followed the last sound of the 

- There is something exceedingly impressive in the, 
breaking in of church bells on the stillness of the 
Sabbath. I doubt whether it is not more so in the 
heart of a populous city than any where else. The 
presence of any single, strong feeling, in the midst 
of a great people, has something of awfulness in it 
which exceeds even the impressiveness of nature’s 


As 


© |lat the intensest ravishment of that dying music, with 


breathless Sabbath. I know few things more impo- 
sing than to walk the streets of a city when the peal 
of the early bells is just beginning. The deserted 
pavements, tne closed windows of the places of bu- 
siness, the decent gravity of the solitary passenger, 
and, over all, the feeling in your own bosom that the 
fear of God is brooding like a great shadow over the 
thousand human beings who are sitting still in their 
dwellings around you, were enough, if there were no 
other circumstance, to hush the heart into a religious 
fear. But when the bells peal out suddenly with a 
summons to the temple of God, and their echoes roll 
on through the desal:te streets, and are unanswered 
by the sound of any human voice, or the din of any 
human occupation, the effect has sometimes seemed 
to me more solemn than the near thunder. 

Far more beautiful, and perhaps quite as salutary 
as a religious influence, is the sound of a distant 
Sabbath bell in the country. It comes floating over 
the hills like the going abroad of a spirit, and as the 
leaves stir with its vibrations, and the drops of dew 
tremble in the cups of the flowers, you could alinost 
believe that there was a Sabbath in nature, and that 
the dumb worksof God rendered visible worship for 
his goodsess. The effect of nature alone -is purify- 
ing, and its thousand evidences of wisdom are too 
eloquent of their Maker not to act as a continual 
lesson; but combined with the instilled piety of child- 
hood, and the knowledge of the inviolable holiness 
of the time, the mellow cadences of a church bell 
give to the hush of a country Sabbath a: holiness to 
which only a desperate heart could be insensible. 

Yet, after all, whose ear was ever ‘filled with hear- 
ing,’ or whose ‘eye with seeing?’ Full as the world 
is of music—crowdcd as life is with beauty which 
surpasses, in its mysterious workmanship, our wild- 
est dream of faculty and skill—gorgeous as is the 
overhung and ample sky, and deep and universal as 
the harmonies are which are wandering perpetually 
in the atmosphere of this spacious and beautiful 
world—who has ever heard music and not felt a ca- 
pacity for better; or scen beauty, or grandeur, or de- 
licate cunning, without a feeling in his inmost soul 
of unreached and unsatisfied conceptions? I have 
gazed on the dazzling loveliness of woman till the 
value of my whole existence seemed pressed into 
thatone momentof sight; and I have listened to mu- 
sic till mv tears came, and my brain swam dizzily— 
yet when I turned away I wished that the beauty of 
the woman had been perfecter, and my lips parted 


an impatient feeling that its spell was unfinished. I 
trsed to wonder when I was a boy how Socrates knew 
that this world was not enough for his capacities, 
and that his soul therefore was immortal. It is no 
marvel to me now. 


THE DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


J: & H- WALLACE. 

Of the two Wallacks we scarcely know which 
(considering them as tragedians) to speak of first, as 
regards merit; and shall therefore be governed by the 
terms on which the stage manager of Drury-Lane 
has visited this country, and the line of parts which 
he has been sustaining. 

The excellence of Mr. J. Wallack, as we have 
said is of a melo-dramatic cast. He has a perfect 
knowledge of the business of his profession, and well 
kniows how by attitude, start and gait, to produce a 
picturesque efect. When herecurs to mind, after 
having seen him personate acharactar, it is not in 
some one particular scene of deep moral interest, nor 
indeed does he occur separately and individually; but 
as one of agroup. The whole play passes dimly 
before our memory like a phantasma or a dream; not 
one absording scene, more prominant than the rest‘ 
in which agony of soul, or some deep and earthquake 
passion wag the predominant trait, If we think of 
Booth’s Richard, the shivering remorse and fear of| 


the guilty monarch, when awakened from his terri- 
ble dream, is a feature of the character that stands 
out in bold relief. If we think of Forrest's Hamle*, 
the whole closet scene starts before our view, and 
mere recollection of it renews the thrill which agita- 


tion of that wonderful young man. Not so when 
Mr. Wallack’s Richard and Hamlet become the sub- 
jects ofour musings. There is no prominent fea- 
ture on which the mind separately dwells. The 
crook-back tyrant is not more conspicuously remem- 
bered, than a number of the other principal parts.— 
Ifa painter were to undertake to embody his recol- 
lections of the histrionic effort on canvass, it would 
be the tout ensemble of the combat, or the dream in 
the tent, with the concomitant appendages of ghosts 
and blue flame, or some such group, that he would 
select. Unless he trusted to fancy instead of memo- 
ry, he sould not make Richard alone the object of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Wallack is an artificial actor. He does not 
play from impulse, but from practice. His readings 
ate not calculated to impart the full meaning of the 
poet, but the full harmony of his verse. His intona- 

tions are meant to please the ear, not the mind. To 

use the phrase of Garrick, when he utters tragedy 

declamation roars, while passion sleeps.” He does 
not ask himself what is most natural, but what is 

most effective. 

With all his faults, Mr. Wallack is a good sctor; 

but not a good tragedian. His light comedy (if we 

may in this article legitimately speak of light come- 

dy) is admirable. It is not easy to cqnceive any 

thing nearer perfect than his Dick Dashall. We 

speak with the utmost sincerity, and, if we know 

ourself, without the least prejudice, when we advise 

him to renounce tragedy, and devote his attention 

exclusively to the heroes of the musical serious dra- 

mas—the acted pictures—of the French school, and 

to light comedy, of a descriptiou analagous to ‘* My 

Aunt.” In these he will wina degree of fame that 

he need not hope permanently to maintain from the 

role which he seems, but in vain, so emulous to sus- 

tain. His Rolla will always command applause; his 

Dick Dashall will always excite rapturous approba- 

tion: his Hamlet, his Richard, iis Macbeth, can ne- 

ver please a single judicious critic. Asa tragedian, 

there are at least halfa dozen actors in this country 

whom we should name before him. 

Of the merits of the other Wullack, as he does 
not claim to bea tragic actor of first rate parts, ex- 

cept in the regular way of stock business; and more- 

over as his attention has always been divided 
amongst a great variety of dissimilar /ines; it is not 
necessary to enter into a minute critical examination. 

Like his brother, his greatest deficiency isa want of 
feeling; his greatest fault, like him, also, a habit of 
mouthing. His language does not flow from him as 
if he were not speaking a studicd part; but he seems 
to be continually trying experiments on intonations 
and inflexions, and too often suffers the sense to eva- 
porate in sound. 

The excellence of Mr: H. Wallack as a generalac- 

tor is very great. Inthe grave gentlemen of come- 
dy he has few superiors; in sturdy Irishmen, gcnteel 
or vulgar, he is very good; in several low comedy 
parts he is surpassed by a very limited number; in 

melo-dramatic heroes, he does not fall far short of 
this brother; and in two characters—or rather the 

same characters in two different picecs—natmely, 
Frederick the Great, in the Two Pages, and in the 
King and the Deserter; he is equal to his brother as 
Dick Dashall, or—if a similitude may be instituted 

between such dissimilar characters—to Booth in Ri- 

chard, and almost to Forrest in Dainon.—Critic. 


SILENCE. 
The silence of listless ignorance, and the silence 


‘of sparkling intelligence, are two things, almost as 


obviously distinct as the wisdom and folly of the 
tongue. An inviolable and marked attention may 
show that a woman ts pleased with a subject, and an 
iuminated countenance may prove that she under- 
stands it, almost as unequivocally as language itvelf 
could do; and this, with a modest question, is, in many 
cases, as large a share of the conversation, as it 18 


decorous for feminine delicacy totake. It is also as 
flattering an encouragement as men of sense require 
for pursuit g such topics in the presence of women, 
which they would be the more disposed todo, did 
they oftener gain by it the attention which it is na- 


ted every bosom on beholding the wonderful exhibi-}} 


tural to wish to excite. 
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- God of nature has prepared for them. 


more pernicious to health and beauty than are gene- 


' THE C ABINET. ‘tractingicoldue:s of our atmosphere denies us. Here the el- {For the Philadelphia Album. } 
fect of climate 1s conspicuous; relaxed by its warmth, every SERENADE 


the Philadelphia Album.) 

SPRING MORNINGS. 

How many of our :eaders have not scen the sun- 
rise, during the present month? More than one we 
dare-say, und we will add they have neglected wit- 
nessing one of the most delightful scenes, that the 
How many 
hours of your life time, have been unnecessarily and 
indolently wasted in bed? Look around youat the 
ead eyes and pale faces that haunt the resorts of ci- 
‘ty festivity, and contrast them with the ruddy cheeks 
and beautiful countenances of the Country lasses.— 
Nothing is so conducive to health both mental and 
arper» as exercise and at no season can exercise 

e taken with more p easure and profit than during 
the months of spring. Let us then attempt to per- 
suade our fair readers how necessary is early rising, 
as well to give additional charms to beauty as to im- 
part indnstrious and healthful habits to youth. En- 
quire into the history of the dead or dying, and mark 
the material difference in the number of years, which 
the lifetime of sluggards and early risers will evi- 
dence. Look at the victims of consumption, debil- 
ity and weak nerves—inquire into their habits of ri- 
sing, and our word for it, twothirds of them will be 
foudd “slumberers after day-light.” It is no jest, we 
assure you, fair friends! Habits of indolence are 


rally considered, and in the course of.a few years the 
ravages which this sluggish indulgence may effect 
in the constitution, it will not be possible to remedy. 
STANZAS. 
Hark! ltaly’s music 
Melts o’er the' sea; 
_ Falling light trom some lattice 
Where cavulier be; 
And sweet lady-veices 
Steal over the deep 
To bush all around us 
The billows to sleep. 


Our gondola gently 
Goes over the wave, 
As though it were dreaming 
To sounds that enslave:— 
We listen—we listen-- 
How blessed are we, 
Who hear this Cim musie 
O’er Italy's sea! 
EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 

At Alexandria we were present at a banquet, given by a Ma- 
meluke, in honor of the anniversary of Mohammed; which is, 
among those people, the most sulemn festival of the hegirian. 
year. 

The Almehs, or dancing girls, except their faces, were al- 
most naked, for the fewales of Egypt, if their eye’ and lips 
are concealed, are quite regardiess how much the other parts 
of their persons are exjused. ‘They were negligently vested 
in coloured gauzes and i.|-fastened girdles, which every now 
and then they carelessly tightened with a playfulness that had 
something in it so agreeble, as to remind us of our own viva- 
cious countrywomen. ‘They were seve. in number. Two be- 
gan to dance, while the others sung, accompanying themselves 
with castagnets in the form of little cymbols, of the size of a 
crown piece; the motion in which they were rattled against 
each other, displayed the fingers and wrists of the Almehs 
to great advantage. ‘Their dance was at first expressive of in- 
delicate images, but it soon verged into immodest representa- 
tions. Some of these dancing girls are remarkably beautiful. 
They have surprising harmony of features, cheeks of roseate 
hue, and the blandishment of their smiles, lit with large black 
eyes suffused in the soft languishment ot the blue, the whole 
presenting a face of such grace and enchantment as oblitera- 
ted every impression which the loveliest women of France had 
made upon my mind. ‘The Egyptian women, owing to the 
softness of their climate, never have a flat or aquiline noses 
two great drawbacks from the merits of a pretty face. Nei” 
ther are they disfigured by the small pox. Indeed, Egypt now 
(1827) seems tobe what Lonia was in the days of Pericles, the 
country where beauty has established her empire. All the 


Egyptian women, like the ancient Greeks, have heads of'a 
most elegant oval form. vit 4 ; 


In Egypt their skins have a velvet softness, which the con- |} 


motion of the body and eyes has a soft voluptuous languor and 
effeminate delicacy. 

But though we must concede the Egyptian women t! e su- 
periority in the white softness of a satin skin, and voluptuous 
languishment of eyes, yet we can never put their unmeaning 
faces in competition with complexions that are tinctured with- 
lilies and roses, and illuminate with blue eyes full of intel: 
ject, and an aspect beaming with the expression of sensibility 
and passion. An artist would prefer a French woman for the 
elegant symmetry of her limbs, and a happy assortment of 
features—a sensual Asiatic, whose soul is wrapped in gross vo- 
luptuousness, would make choice of the Egyptian femate. 
The Almehs drink brandy in large g'as-es, like lemonade, 
which has the effect, even ere they arrive at the maturity of 
heauty, of withering the carmine of their cheeks. 

It may be said, indeed,that women are no where more beau- 
tiful, no where better skilled or more practised in the art. and 
mystery of repairing the ravages of time, than inEgypt. The 
dancing girls, notwithstanding their immodesty and dissolute- 
ness, are receiyed into the harems of the most respectable 
part of the community, as. the tutoresses of young ladies in 
every agreeable accomplishment, so that we need not wonder 
at the stream of their education being coloured with the dross 
of the worst passions of the fema!e heart, when its source is 
so iinmora! and corrupt, They give lessons in dancing, sing- 
ing, the graces, and embellishing every art that can give 
charms to the person, without cultivating the mind; for that 
isa soi: where the seeds of ‘virtue and moral precepts are ne- 
versown. We are not, therefore, to be surprised that where 
women are the slaves of passion and the creatures of volup- 
tuousness, those of the sex who are the daughters of Venus 
and the professors of gallantry should be the instructers of the 
rest. They are introduced at the entertainments given on all 
occasions of rejoicing and festivity; and when a husband 
would spread pleasure and joy through his harem, the Almehs 
are called upuw as the priestesses who ¢an alone officiate in the 
sacrifices at the altars of their-kind divinities. 

No where is jealousy carried to such horrid excess; no where 
is it more ferocious than in Egypt. Ain inevitable death awaits 
the stranger who would attempt to introduce himself into the 
apartments allotted for the females, or address a few words to 
them op meeting them out of doors. Not that these beautifu] 
captives have uo disposition to burst asunder their chains. 

The absolute want of education and of principle render 

the Egyptian wives dead to every sense of delicacy and bash- 
fulness; they are unacqtainted with modesty, either of senti- 
ment or conduct, which is the natural cousequence of the cun- 
straint in which they are so closely and unremitting ly kept, and 
the glowing climate wh.ch communicates its fires to hearts so 
fruitlessly disposed to love. Every thing rouses their sensa” 
tions, every thing contributes todirect their vivid imaginations 
to joys that are forbidden. ‘The men ave, well aware of the 
dispositions that sway their hearts, and they take every pre- 
caution of jealousy to pievent intrigue, for these brutul men 
know not what it is to repose confidence in the fidelity or dis- 
cretion of a wife. Uufaithfil to nature, they perceive not 
that the suspicion they entertain, and the infidelity of which 
they are jealous, are tne weli-merited recompense of their own 
ungallant and contemptuous behaviour of their cruel rigour, 
and of their criminal aud disgusting caprices. | 

The poorer classes of the -gyptiau womes are far from 
ing the c arms of the higher dames, as the latter are gener- 
ally the descendants’ of Greeks, or Circassians, whose beauty 
plunges them into splendid misery n be , risons of their gloo- 
my lords and masters. These captives, like exotic flowers, 
whose lustre is to be preserved only by attention and manage- 
ment, employ themselves in their “du:ance vile,” in improving 
the gifts derived fram nature, and heightening them by the em- 
bellishments of art: The women of the lower order, instead 
of the whiteness of that delicate colouring with which the 
complexion of the first is animated, have a tawny skin, and 
wear the impress and the tatters of frightful poverty. They 
seldom have any clothing except a species of large tunic, with 
sleeves extremely wide; it is open on both sides from the arm- 
pit to the knee, so that the movements of the body are easi- 
ly seen. But women in Egypt would feel no sensation of 
shame or modesty if you were to see them in that state in 
which our first mother was, ere she knew sin, in Paradise, pro. 
vided their faces werc covered and concealed from the gaze of 
the eye.—— Irish Shield, &c. 


Young men change their inclinations through heat of blood, 


and old met keep their’s throagh custom: 
Mem are of nothing so |iberal as of their advice, 


Oh listen to mv song, my love, 
__ Twill not offend thine ear,— 
The moon is beaming bright above— . 
Thou hast no cause of fear! 


I’ll sing of lovers brave and true, 
If thou wiit list to me; 

I’j! sing the charms of ladies fair, 
But none so fair as thee! 


1'll sing of battles, love, and fame, 
Of love in distant clime; 

I’}] sing of eyes so blueand bright, 
But none so bright as thine! 


Then listen to my song, my love, 
For thou art dear to me, 

And while there beams a light above, 
I'll sing of Jove and thee! 


PHILADELPHIA 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1829, . 


We invite attention to the article from the ** American 
Monthly,” occupying our first and second pages: Those who 
are not pleased with it will rememler Shakspeare’s denun- 
ciotion---touching such as have no wusic in their souls. 


The Southern Li'erary Gazeite.--We lavethe last number 
of this work befure us. Mr. Simmons has resigned the co- 
editorial chair of this publication, and it is now under the en 
tire! control of W. G. Simms, Esq. There are several spi- 
rited articles in the nuwber, among which we may mention 
a notice of ‘Pelham,’ and the ‘ Disowned.’ Strange as it 
may seem, the critic gives the preference to Pelham, and enu- 
merates among the faults of the work, ** extravagance in the 
conception of characters, and incongruity in the plan,”--- 
It may be, bu! we think most highly of the res; lendent geni- 
us of this author. The Gazette, likewise, contains a criti- 
cism on Bryan’s poems, in whic: the following passage struck 
us as full of application. . 


‘‘Mr. Bryan appears to possess a considerable portion of 
the poetic vein, but to have suppressed it in a considerable 
degree by the uniformly unfortunate choice of his subject.--- 
His first production; and as we have observed somewhere be- 
fore, a very youthful one, we are disposed to rank far beyond 
his latter works, although less polished and’ chaste, and 
abounding in such puerilities, as are commen to the first 
phrenzies of a young and unbridled muse. It has invention 
and design---too important requisites to poetical success, and 
in which his latter writings seem to be deficient. 


This Southern periodical, ifit were got up with some neat- 
ness and taste, would be quite deserving of patronage. 


Editorial Retirement. Theodore N. Parmlee Esq. has re- 
tired from the editorial chair of the Middlesex Gazette. The 
following-paragraphs are from his valedictory card--- 


“Those friends who have stood by me in my editorial pil- 
grimage, through good report, and through evil report, will ac- 
cept of my thanks---thanks as ardent as they are unfeigned.” 


“To such of» y cantemporaries as have treated me with 
courtesy, and those especially with whom I have laboured to 
effect an improvement in our Congres-ioual Representation, J 
offer the hand of friendship-- to the churls and grumblers, the 
unprincipied blockheads---those who have slandered and abu- 
sed my friends and myself, who havé misrepresented motives 
which they were incapable of appreciating, I leave ap equal | 
portion of my commisseration and coutempt. 


Editorial Insolence.---In a late number of John Neal’s Yan- 
kee, there is a letter, purporting to be areview of Mrs. Smith's 
Poems. Among these poems isa trifling scrap of verse ad- 
dressed to Willis, from which, a few weeks since, we gave an 
extract. In reference to this compliment of Mrs, Smith’s, 
Neal has the following paragraph: 

“lam rather afraid Willis himself pers aded you to publish 
this book, did’nt he? T'hat is so like him.” 

This iga dastardly and malignant insinuation, and, coupled 
with an audacious and indelicate query made by.Neal a few 
paragraphs previous, entitles hin to the lash of censure from 
every moral and intelligent man. We do not entertain a par. _ 
ticle of animosity towards this writer, and have, upon more 
than one occasion, expressed ourselves with regard to his mor-. 
al and literary character; but, in justice to a sensitive individa- 
al, ‘who, Neal would insinuate, has been guilty of asneak 
ing puppyism, we state our entire conviction not only of Wii. 
lis’s innocence of the covert charge, but also of Neal's beliey . 
10 the contrary. Itis, perhaps, a dangerous business to repre- 
hend anindividual so notoriously a literary bully ds is John Neal. 
and from.the diffidence which most of our contemporaries have 
evidénced in entering the gladiator's ring with him, must, is 
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a great measure, results his overbearing insolence. But shall an 
acknowledged blasphemer of the Christian Religion---a boast- 
ful derider of God's ordinances and miuisters---a foul-mouthed 
and disgusting villifyer of privatecharacter and public reputa- 
tion---shall such a man go on in his career of defamation and 
profligacy unscourged and unrebuked? Weanswer no. There 
is a land-mark to which the vituperation of a writer may extend, 
without exciting another feeling than unqualified contempt for 
his hardihood of assertion and want of principle. Jobn Neal 
has passed that land-mark, and is now equally notorious for the 
daring character of his falsehood andfor the malevolent scurri:- 
ity of his writings. The deformity of his character, both mo- | 
ral and intellectual, can be shown in glaring colours. Unprin- 
cipled, as he has confessed hims: f, there are still more hide- 
ous features in the back ground-of his portrait---features that 
he would tremble to hive unfolded to the scrutiny of the world. 
To show how void this literary bravo is of any thing like honor, 
we have only to refer our readers to his last paper. He there 
publishes for the inspection cf mankind, a letter which he con- 
JSesses was written to him in confidence! ! ‘This, to us, is no 
marvel. John Neal is inthe constant practice of publishing 
private and confidential letters. He seems to delight in holding 
hinself up to the natural scorn of honorable men, and is never 
so much in his element as when machinating some opprobri- 
ous calumny against high-minded and reputable individuals. - 


Boston Traveller.---Vhis paper is getting critical. Some 
powerful correspondent in the last number, has touched the 
American Monthly Magazine, aud given W 1Lxts to oblivion. 
There is a great deal of candour about such sweeping denun- 
ciations, and we regret it the more from the lofty stand which 
the Traveler has ever taken in regard to the current literature 
of thecountry. Itis a paper whose opinions “travel” a great 
way. A paragraph in the editorial columns -the Jeading article, 
on the New Year,---last January, we have seen travelling 
about thecountry for sume years. It was written by a friend 
of ours---‘a long time ago.” It is true, the Boston Statesman, 
the N. Y. Courier, and other papers, in this city and elsewhere, 
have spoken in high terms of the work; but they have no taste 
nor talent! Surely, the Traveller, considering its own influ- 
ence, should, out of kindness at least, have refrained from re- 
marks which will blot cut the Magazine forever: 

Will not the editor take upon himself the responsibility of an 
Opinion touching the merits of the Magazine? What does he 
think of the article on Henry Neele, for example? 


‘George Mason” in the ** Young Back-woodsman,” a no- 
vel by Mr. Flint, is said to ppasess some interest, and to 
embody a deep moral lesson. The writingsof Mr. Flint, ge- 
nerally speaking, are nervous, but not finished or elegant, and 


there isbut little congeniality in the conception of his charac- | 
ters. 


« Fugitive Poetry,” by N. P. Willis, is the title ofa volume 
in the Boston Press. 

“‘ The Irish Shield” for April is before us. Among its con. 
tents, we notice the following ---History of Ireland--Ossianic 
Fragments---Irish Authors-- ‘he present state of [reland---A 
Story---Publlc Edifices of Dablin'--May-Day in [reland---The 
Drama---Irish affairs---Poetry, &c. This work is published 
Monthly, in New-York, at $3 50 per annum, in advance. It 
is conducted with’ much ability by George Pepper, Esq. We 
recommend it particularly to the sons of Erin, asa publication 
calculated to interest and edify them. Its tgpics of discus- 
sion are connected with the deepest sympathies of that people 


~ 


THEATRICAL, 


The Arch street establishment flourishes but slowly: The 
manager appears to be indefitigable in exertion. Muss Kelly 
during her engagement, strange as it may seem, did not at- 
tract full houses. The‘ Forest of Bolndy has been renewed 
with considerable success. Mr. Roberts is engaged to appear 
soon. We marvel much if this establishment shall succeed at 
so late a period in the season. The nights are too clear and 
delicious now, that a theatre should be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of killing time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and Miss Emery are performing at this 
Theatre. 

“The Fancy Ball,” which took place at the Chesnut Street 
Theatre on Tuesday evening, was a-fajlure, not more than a 
dozen ladies being present. © 

| ; “The Walnut Street F ancy Ball” has been unavoidably post- 
poned. 

“A Grand Masquerade Ball” was given at the Bower? The- 


atre on Tuesday. An Italian Opera-troupe have been perform- 
ing at this houge. 


‘*The Bohemian Mother,” anew drama by T. Howard 
Paine, has been produced with success at Boston. 

Clara Fisher, according to the Charleston papers, is an an- 
gel, but according to the Providence Cadet, she is nothing 
but a homely little im pudent romp---the “‘shadow of a female 
stage declaimer, of less than ordinary merit,” and nothing to 
compare in point of fine feelings and lady-like accomplish- 
ment, with thousands ofthe fair creation who covet domes- 
tic happiness, rather than public applause.” The-Cadet is 
more han half right. 


Joun Suipp’s Memoirs are very amusing---h~* has an easy 
way of telling stories, in which he himself figures as the he- 
ro. He is a* pious £neas,’ on a metry scale--he jokes, fights, 
gives advice, and chops off East-Indian Beans, all in the same 
breath. What isthe reason that the’whole world professes 
such utter contempt for egolism, and yet seizes with avidity 


mon Southwick would giveus an early answer. 

John Shippi- an ex-Lieutenant of his Majesty’s army.--- 
The most interesting part of his adventures 1s that in which 
he tells of his travels, love-affairs, battles and escapes in Hin- 
doostan. ‘They are related with much spirit, anda great deal 
ofhumoeur.: John laughs himself, and makes others laugh.--- 
He is Democratus with a red coat and one epaulette; and 
care, which killed the cat, will never, kill John Shipp or his 
readers. 


American Conservatorio.---The Oratorio repeated by this As- 
sociation on Thursday last, was well attended. The perform- 
ance was highly commendable, and the audience appeared 
gratified, Weare lad of this, for the society is one of a na- 
tional character, and has many merits. ‘The young female, 
who, on a former occasion, attracted universal attention by her 
clear and delightful voice and admirable executjon, won an 
equal degree of commendation, on Thursday. She bids fair 
to become a distinguished vocalist. 

Mr. Trajetta, the leader, was in excellent spjrits, and was 
highly successful in his department. 


i 


Mrs. A. M. Prudhomme, the lady who recently delivered 
lectutes in New-York, in opposition to the doctrines of Miss 
Frnces Wright, has published a card in whith she pronounces 
her husband, that was, a base and unprincipled man. It would 
further appear from this lady’s statement that her husband has 
married another woman, against the wishes of Mrs Prud’hom- 
me,to whom he waslegally married, having some how or other 
obtained a divorce from that lady without her kuowledge, __ 


Polemics.---Mr. Owen of Savannah, and Mr. Campbell of 
Kentucky, have commenced their doctrinal discussion at Cin- 


~ gma Crowds of persons throng daily to the place of de- 
ate. 


MARRIED. 

In Fall River, on Monday morning, April 21st. Mr. Andrew 

C, Fearing, (firm of Collins & Fearing, merchants, Boston) 

to Miss Aidiborontiphoscophorino Bowen, of the former place. 

DIED. 

On Monday the 20th inst. Henrietta Flower, only daughter 

of Mr. T. M. Hubbell, in the tenth year of her age. 


FOURTH VOLUME 
THE 
PHLADELPHIA ALBUM 


AND 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
The first number of the fourth volume of this literary 


journal will be issued on the first of July, 1829. The plan 


of the work is generally known, and, further than some ad- 
ditional literary aid, more elegance in the typographical de- 
partment, will not, materially, be changed. Its policy is to 
bring forth and foster American Genius; to advocate ¢male 


Craracter, and illustrate Female Manners; to give a Lmuc pic- 
ture of Foreign and Domestic Literature, and to furnish to 
the enlightened reader, such‘matter as will buth inst#uct and 
amuse, ‘To this end, the best extracts are made from foreign 
periodicals, among which are Blackwood's, Campbell's, and the 
London Migazine—the La Belle Assemblee--the London Lite- 
rary Gazettc—Bell’s Weekly Messenger—the London Times— 
the Paris and London Observer, and the Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews. The English Annuals are also at the command of 
the publishers, as will be seen by the early extracts they have 
given from these works, during the third volume of their pub- 
lication. Nothing finds admission into the pages of this 
work, either original or selected, unless it embodies remark- 
able interest, or is peculiar for the manner of its composition. 
No similar publ cation in the country has a greater original 
correspondence, nor a wider list of reputable contributors. 
hepublishers are awaré, {rom the numerous prospectuses 
that have for months past, been issued, as well as from the in- 
numerable swarm of hebdomedals with which the couutry is 
‘eeming, thatit requires something more than mere promises 


or statements to prove the character of a publication. They 


therefore refer the reader to a specimen of the work,—let it 
speak for itself. Among the most conspicuous American 
writers, whose productions find a place in this journal, may be 
mentioned Irving, Cooper, Paulding, Neal, Bryant, ” Brooks, 


Halleck, Fairfield, Prentice, Whittier, Percival, Dana. Will 
W.G.Clark, Hill,&c. Among the females, the names of Mre 


on every thing !n the shape of autobiography? We wish Solo- 


Brooks, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. 
Childs, and Miss Winchester, are most conspicuous. Several 
of these furnish the publication with their original corres- 
pondence. Many anonymous writers of high merits are con- 
tributors and no exertion is spared on the part of the publish- 
ers, to render ita cheap and valuable repository of literature 
and the arts. 

Copperplaie Engravings, illustrating American Scenery, 
Architecture, or incidents, accompany the publication quar- 
terly. Atthe end of each volume, a title-page and index are 
furnished. 

Music. 

Every fortnight a select and fashionale song will accompa- 
ny this work, properly set to music, by an eminent professor 
of this city. Occasionally the air, as well as the song, will be 
entirely original. 

_ The Ladies’ Department 

embraces, amusing fiction, essays on female manners and 
character, movements in fashionabla life, the Cabinet of ap- 
-prepriate selections, &c. 

Under this head, brief narratives of the lives of illustrious 
individuals, both male and female, will be given, accompa- 
nied with such remarks as may be deemed appropriate, 
American Genius. 


The productions of young American writers of merit will be 
eagerly sought after and noticed, with brief extracts. 

American Literature. 
Notices of new books as oy issue from the press, with spe- 
cimens of their style—an analysis of their merits, &c. | 
Poetry. 


Original contributions, extracts from the Annuals, foreign 
Magazines, and new works of acknowledged merits. 


A department is devoted to— 
Desultory Sketches 
of the interesting characters and occurrences in life. 


One to— 
The Drama; . 


in which criticisms on the histriunic art, with anecdotes 
celebrated actors are given. 

One to— 

| | The Essayist, 

where moral and religious subjects are discussed, &c. &e. 
. The Editorial Department | 


embraces a brief history of passing occurrences, remarks on 
contemporaneous journals, advocacy of publie measures, and 
independent opinions on the various important transactions of 
life, &e. Ke. 
Our editorial brethren in almost every part of the country 
have expressed themselves inthe highest encomium upon this 
work. . To say the utmost, it has been, and still will be, the 
endtavour of the publishers to merit the praise that has been 
so liberally bestowed upon their journal. 
The price of subscription will remain as heretofore, $2 50 
per annum, payable in advance. The first number of the 
fourth volume, as we remarked above, will be issued on the 
first of July. 
Our friends, and those favorable to the publication, will do 
us a kindness by forwarding their naines, if possible, previous 
tothat time. Any exertions on the part of publishers, post- 
masters, or individual subscribers, will bethankfully acknowl- 
edged. Address 

Morris & Kenney, 

Philadelphia. 

{> In making remittances on account of the present or 
the next volume, subscribers will please specify the numbers 


they have failed to receive, and they will immediately be for- 
warded. 


*,* One or two insertions of the above in the respectable 
journals with which we exchange, willentitle the publishers 
to our thanks, 


TUITION. 

_ Having been present af a late examination of the pupils, at 
tached to Messrs. Donnelly & Brown's Seminary of Classical 
and English literature, we take pleasure in expressing our de- 
cided satisfiction with regard to the proficiency ofthe pupils, 
and the very satisfactory manner in which they acquitted 
themselves; the decorum, order and elegance observed during 
the whole examination reflect credit on both pupils and pre- 
ceptor, and elicit our warmest recommendation cf this instito- 
tion to such parents as are desirous of having their children 
thoroughly instructed in morality and in the elegancies of po- 
lite learning. 


William Ballentine, 
| Phil. Trajetta, 
James M’ Henry, 
Jeremiah Keily, 
C. Conwell, 
: Robert Morris. 


Eighty First Regiment Infantry. 
Orders:— 

The eighty-first Regt. of the Line will assemble, 
in parole order, on Friday, the 15th of May rext, at 
2o'clock, P. M., in 8th street, the right on Pine, dis- 
playing to the North. : | 


| By order of Col. W. P. Smith. 


E. L. Carrell, Adjutant. 
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~ You introduce too many prett 


THE SMALL G ENIUS--NEW SERIES. |\seinbles you, are forever clinging to a red lip and POETRY. 


No. 29. = 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
TO ROMEO. 

[ aman old man, and therefore my strictures on 
our writings cannot be considered impertinent. If 
mistake not, you are comparatively young, gifted 

with an uncommon mind, an acute discernment, an 
undisciplined judgment and a luxuriant imagination. 
I do not intend it as flattery when I say, with proper 
industry, caution and research you may one day attain 
a high rank among American writers, for withcut 
these, no genius, however transcendant, will become 
perpetually distinguished. But beware how you 
tamper with the intellect which God has bestowed 
upon you: Beware how you suffer yourself to be- 


come inflated and self-sufficient, and jook down upoh 


your follow creatures with an eye ofscorn. ‘The 
wisdom of this world does not consist merely in the 
faculty of committing pleasant thoughts to paper in 
gorgeous language. Neither is learning the crite- 
rion of mind, nor an infallible evidence of knowledge. 
I have known many of the most learned men, who, 
in a knowledge of the himan heart and of the gene- 
ral world, were absolutely children. Still, acquire- 
ments and education, and a familiarity with the writers 


‘who have preceded us, is inestimable food on which 
Never turn away with||y 


to banquet our own minds. 
contempt from a consellor, be he ever so inferior to 
yourself in point of intellect. Ihave gathered 
dom from the lips of folly, for the human heart is 
there less concealed and disguised, so there can its 
natural operations be more clearly illustrated. Pope 
says ‘‘ the proper study of mankind is man,” and no 
one ever studied human nature with a more accurate 
eye than Pope. He cannot be termed a man of ge- 
nius, neither was he blessed with a gorgeous ima- 
gination. ‘Some of his worshippers would call this 
blasphemy, but examine narrowly into the minds of 
such men and you will discover most of them are 


void of genius, and are glad to give an erroneous de- 


finition to that faculty. Notwitnstanding this, Pope’s 


style of writing is perhaps the best model for Eng- 


lish poetry. It is smooth, harmonious, and flows with 
grace, possesses no unnecessary ornaments, and is 
not encumbered with epithets having more sound 
thansubstance. Yet the extraordinary energies of 


this writer as a poet were all acquired—were the 


result of calm deliberation and research. He stu- 
died the disposition of mankind, and drew portraits, 
not from his genius, but from his observation, His 
thoughts were the offspring of his experience, and 
not of his poetical constitution. All his produc- 
tions are laboured—every line, it is probable, cost 


_ him some moments of deliberation, and the greatest 


objection which we have to his versification, is, that 
it 1s too finishe1—flows with a monotonous harmony, 


‘that from its very accuracy of cadence eventually 


cloys the ear. Yet is alone the accuracy and sen- 
tentiousness of Pope that have rendered him immor- 


‘tal. Scholars and fastidious sticklers in literature 


quote him because he is correct, and the great mass 


of readersare familiar with Pope because he throws 


go many proverbs into pretty couplets, and they fall 
more sweetly from the tongue in consequence or the 
thyme. [remember in my youth I was not an advo- 
cate of this writer. I am not so now, for the po- 
etic coloring of his verses, but for their harmony 
andthought. But observe the wisdom of Pope.— 
He was, himself, confident that he did not possess 
thatabstract quality which is termed genius, but he 
alsosaw the errors of style into which the poets that 
preceded him had fallen, and in correcting those er- 
tors he coupled his name with the model, so that it 
will remain co-eternal with poetry. Excuse me for 


-this aberration, you must already have taken these 


views of this subject, but perhaps they will be new 
to some of your readers. I now return to yourself, 
and shall speak with the utmost freedom. Your 
prose style is too imaginative, excursive and diffuse. 
images and figures 
of rhetoric, that are better adapted to sentimental 
verse. You indulge too frequently in the descrip- 
tion of beautiful girls, and like Willis who much re- 


pressing a transcendant forehead. This manner is, 
doubtless, fascinating to the young, especially to 
‘* pure-hearted girls,” but it is not calculated to add 
dignity to your own reputation, and win for you the 
plaudits of thinking and intelligent men.’ You are 
capable of indulging ina more serious and more lof- 
ty strain—a strain that will render your aid efficient 
in the literature of your country, and impart eleva- 
tion to your character asawriter. You haveemer- 
ged from the fantastic dreams of your boyhood, and 
it is time that you stand forth and take a place in the 
counsels and debates of intellectual men. I know 
you have acquired a strong and pervading populari- 
ty among young poets, and among dreaming and 
love sick women. It is pleasant unction to a heart 
thirsting for fame, and | cannot condemn you or be 
surprised at the indulgences of yourpen. But Ihave 
imbibed astrong sentiment in your favor—am a 
childless man, and would fain see you attain the rank 
fur which your gifts entitle you. But you never 
willattain it unless you pursue a different career 
from that which you haye recently pursued. ‘To be, 
sure you may obtain fame—indeed you have obtain- 
ed it, but from whom? Ask yourself this question 
seriously, and let your judgment answer. And now 
with regard to your poetry. I have read it, and 
think highly of your muse. I have seen some of 
our effusions that would not have discredited the 
‘‘loftiest lyres.” They contain pathos, power and 
beauty, yet, fur all this, much of effeminacy.— 
You dwell too constantly upon your own individual 
feelings—you are too inconstantin your amours.— 
There is too much refinement in your delicacy, and 
ioo much vanity in your general views. You have 
sipped deeply of the Pierian fount, but like the am- 
bitious youngling who attempted to drive the chari- 
ot of the sun, have more hardihood than discretion. 
The fame of this country’s poets is far more than 
commensurate with their genius. I will not here 
make invidious comparisons, but I assure you there 
is yet room in the literary galaxy of this hemisphere 
for a bright and. particular star. Curb the redun- 
dancy of your imagination—do net write with such 
rapidity—-think, for you can think, and dive deeply 
into the secrets of the human heart—cultivate your 
present style so far as regards the length of your pa- 
ragraphs and the fullness of your perio@S8—do not 
make so perpetual a theme of a bright eye, a small 
white hand and a fawn-like step. These you have 
already dwelt on with credit to yourself and with 
eratification to your readers. ‘The theme is ex- 
hausted, you should turn your. attention to matters 
that interest the more sedate portion of the creation. 


Be guided by the.advice ofan old man, and believe 


me one day your name will thrill like a spell on the 

ears of future generations. 

my observatiors, and believe me your friend. 
LEON. 


The above letter was received bearing the super- 
scription of Romeo through the post-office. Whe- 
ther,seriously intended or otherwise we most sincere- 
ly thank the author. He has uttered several truths 
in reference to our compositions, of which we have 
long Been convinced. We shall probably be benefit- 
ted’by his advice, but at the present moment we 
cannot attertd toit in every particular. We write 
not for fame but for bread. Composition with us is 
a matter of necessity, and not, as it should be, a re- 
laxation, and the product of leisure hours, The 
praise that has been lavished upen our hasty commu- 
nications was not the less grateful because it was 
unexpected. One day, shall the fates prove propi- 
tious, we shall attempt something of a higher order 
than we have hitherto attempted. In the mean 
time we beseech our readers to lock with an eye of 
charity on our effusions. At this moment we write 
under many disadvantages. Again we acknow- 
ledge our obligations to onr correspondent for his 
counsel, and his praise, and remain as before. 

ROMEO. 


It often happens, that things present themselves 
to our mind more finished than the mind an make 


them with great deal of art. 


STANZAS. 

The sun is in the West, the stars are on the sea,— 

Each kindly hand I’ve press’d, and now farewell to thee! 
Our cup of parting*y done, ’tis the darkest! can sip, 

And at pledged them every one, with my heart and with 

my lip; 

But I came to thee the last that in sadness we might throw 

One look o’er the past together,—ere I go. 


{ met thee in my spring, when my heart was like the fly 
That on its airy wing sports the live-long sammer by; 
[ loved thee with the love of a wild and burning boy, 
Thy, being was inwove with my grief—and with my joy, 
Thou wert to me a star in the silence of the night,— 
A thing to see from far, with a fear and a delight. 


The hour of joy is gone.-—When man and man depart; 

The deep-wrung hand alone may tell the anguish’d heart, 
No tear may stain the eye, and their parting look must be 
Like the stillness in the sky, ere the storm has swept the sea; 
But when we say farewell to her we love the best, 

One bitter tear may swell nor shame the stoutest breast. 


When the wine cup circles round, 1 will quaff it with the rest, 
But thy name shall never sound at the revel or the feast; 
But rE him who shares my heart, when the banquet ‘hall is 

one, 
In one deep cup, ere we part, we will pledge thee lovely one! 
Thy name 1] murmur then with a prayer if heaven allow, 
To embrace thee once again as close as J do now. 


Beloved one--farewell! and though no hope be given, 

Thy name shall be a spell, to turn my thoughts to Heaven; 
And tity memory to me, what the dew is to the rose, 

It shall come as gratefully in the hour of my repose; 
It shall be—what it has been—a Jamp within a tomb— 

To burn—tho’ all unseen, to light—tho’ but a gloom. 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, and the murmur On thine 
ear, 


When the breeze is round thee swelling, and the landscape 
dark—and drear; 


When no lover is beside thee to flatter and to smile, 


When there be none to guide thee, and many to beguile,-- 
When wither’d is the token and all unjink’d the chain,-- 


With a faith unwarp’d--unbroken, I may kneel to thee 
again. 


BRIEF AMERICAN STORIES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CAROLINE MONTALBON. 


*‘ Invidious Grave! how dost thou rend asunder 
Whom love has kait and sympathy made one.” 
| _ Five years have mingled with eteinity since I was 
bereft of half my existence. Since Caroline Mon- 
talban, the light of my soul, danced smilingly down 
the rosy path of life with me. Yonder she lies, pas- 
sing stranger, reposing in the grave which that broad 


= 


Excuse the freedom of|| Villow o'ershadows, How mournful it sighs her 


requiem o’er the consecrated. spot. Alas! its 
turf is watered by my tears; you behold a monu- 
nent rising at its head, with an angel engraven on 
its surface—the perishable remains of one are be- | 
neath. The winged messenger of death summoned 

her “sister spirit away,” and she flew to her 
celestial sphere regardless of my burning love. Will 
she finda purer? In the eternal regions of saints, 
angels and archangels, she will meet congenial souls, 
they will differ from one that enshrined her in his 
* heart of hearts,” only that they are stripped of their 
corporeality. Alone, ah how chilling to be alone in 
this cold calculating world, when but one in a mil- 
lion can be bound to you by other ties than 
those of mammon and self interest. Do I say that 
I am an isolated, friendless being? Yes, the heart- 
stricken turtle, bereft ofits mate, seeking the wild 
solitude of the forest dell is not more lonely. You 
ask, was she inestimable? All that was bright, ]ove- 
ly, beautiful and virtuous were hers, and these attri- 
butes, congregating their resistless attractions, would 
have won the heart ofa demon. Could I then, with 
constitutional susceptibility, render her less than the 
homage ofa “first love?’ No, and she received it; a 
verdant bank in a moonlit grove was the scene of 
our mutual confession. With eyes raised towards 
the greatthrone of light we swore, in the impas- 

sioned warmth of our hearts, eternal fidelity to each 


[j other. How rich I felt with that gift of love in my 
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arms, the heart beating tumultuous responses to my 
own, tears of unspeakable joy floating in her bright 
‘prophet eyes” till they seemed like diamonds, swim- 
ming in asea of chrystal, hgr lips slightly thrown 
apart, exhaling half-smotheréd sighs, or drinking in 
my own. In truth I was happy then, the withering 
thought crossed not my brain, that her flushing ro- 
ses could ever be blasted, or her eyes dimmed of 
their meltin® radience,—no, the fairy Hope whisper- 
ed the delusive strains—bade me picture the future 
with brightest hues, and assured my trusting heart 
that reality would crown it with golden joys———. 
A little time passed on and the archer came; ere a 

robationary month had elapsed in- which she was to 
hides been mine by other ties I fullowed her hearse 
to the insatiate abyss—the grave; once more I press- 
ed her lips, but the marble had transfused its cold- 
ness into them. » Where alas! was the pulpy sweet- 
ness I had known revelling there? Gone, delicious- 
ness had flown,and what was now before me was 
but a faint semblance ofthe animated being of my 
soul—the idol of my adoration. This then is death, 
thought J, and thusthe monster chills the warm 
blood of fhe kindred hearts; the wreathing smile of 
beauty he hides under the seal of his impress, and 
all that is treasured or valuable falls to the arms of 
his cold embrace. What boots it meto clasp that 
throbbing mound as if it could spring to animation 
in my fold, in the guise of my Caroline? What 
avails it me to utter sizhs that choak in the utterance, 
or unseal the fountains of my grief? I cannot recall 
her. 


“\No, for the dead once passed from us, 
Keep their eternity.” 


The callous may call it aberration, but still I haunt 
that hallowed spot. If ] ever breathe a prayer in 
the spirit of fervency it is by that willow. The mid- 
night moon and the morning sun find me there. | 
have been termed an enthusiastin love. I glory in 
the title, for none who have worshipped at an earth- 
ly shrine, and felt the thrice sublime devotion I have 
felt burning within me but would exult also. Cur! 
your lips scorners of holier emotions, but learn to re- 


‘THE CORRESPONDENT—No 4. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO HAROLD. 


I tremble and hesitate, yet I feel if I live I must 
write to you. It may be a weakness, and I believe 
it is, but I cannot forget my first idolatry. I ama 
woman, and have built up a world of hopes and en- 
chantments from my affections; be the object of my 
regard soever unworthy I cannot in a little while 
forego all the delusive speculations of my heart, which 
the warmth ofhis apparent admiration called into ex- 
istence. But even now I am not confident, but that 
you are endeavoring to deceive me. Willing asI am, 
and credulous as my hopes make me, I have many 


| fears upon the subject of your sincerity. Even when 


you breathed the warmest and wildest of your vows, 
there was a cold and withering mockery in your 
manner, which crept like mildrew over my panting 
soul. I confess I do not understand your character. 
The more you develope the inmost color of your 
thoughts, the more reason have I to fear the excen- 
tricity of your opinions. Yet [ confess it is the sin- 
gularity of your disposition and the peculiar nature 
of your mind which have elicited my admiration. J 
know not how itis, but I regard you with an invo- 
voluntary passion. You are essentially distinct trom 
the beau ideal of my youthful faucy—essentially 
otherwise constituted than the being I evennow would 
choose for my jdol, were I permitted to select the 
component portions of his character. Some one has 
said that women naturally pay the heart’s homage 
to genius rather than beauty, and I believe it is so. 
I cannot define the spell of your fascination. Your 
morals are doubtful, and you know I never esteemn- 
ed you beautiful. You are reckless, and I fear dis- 
sipated, profligate in vice and acknowledgedly a rake. 
Yet you came to me under circumstances the most 
inauspicious, and when youth and beauty floated 
around me, and bore away my heart. The world 
has taunted me with my predilection, and iny friends 
have counselled me kindly. I have wept as I listen- 


verence that which none but the feelingly suscepti-}f/ed to their admonitions, and could have borne all 


ble experience, that alinighty power which can make 
a paradise of a desert. ARION. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A SKETCH. 

It was a holy hour! the weary sun 
Faint with excess of glory had retired 
As if to renovate his strength again. 
And from the lamp of eve rich twilight rays, 
Shone thro’ the curtain'd canopy. where on 
The couch of innocence two cherub forms 
A sister’s hand had laid. Upon the air ‘ 
Silence had wav'd his sceptre.—Sound was mute— 
Lips had forgot their motion—feet their tread, 
And listless all, as at the Magis’ spell, - 
Save the quick throb of pulses echoless. 


That'charm, dissolv’d! The spirit of the void 
Started with sound unwonted, stretch’d his wing 
Toseek his home, the sepulchre, again; 
It came a larum to his ear, tho’ faint, 
As steals the murmur from a waveless sea, 
~ Aye! "twas a holy land!—that gentle sound, 
Was proffer’d to divinity from lips 3 
‘That never yethad learn’d to name their God, 

_ Save inthe children’s prayer. In meekness stood 
That dark-ey’d beauty by the lov’d one’s side, 
And as their little hands they raised to Heaven, 
She whisper’d promptings to their lisping tongues. 


1 had been gazing on them--but they knew. 

Of nought beside their sister’s image there; — 

For o’er each sense ab:orb’d the conscious soul, 

A glow of holy adoration shed, . 

hich like aveil material, obscur’d 

The vision of perception. When at length 
‘So faintly broke the bosom’s utterance, 

That list’ning echo fail’d to catch the sound, 

And when their glance to earth descending, met 
That gentle sister’s friend—’twas dimm’d with tears~— 
‘The poetry of feeling—types of joy-— Xb 
Like summer rain which too much sunshine brings; 
And thro’ thesilken fringe of their long lashes, 

Like ocean’s moisten’d gems their eyes shone out, 

_ Then gently parting from her parian brow, 

The raven locks which hung inclustersthere, __ 
That meek-one kneel’d, and breath’d a fragrant kiss, 
Which, like the south o’er dew-wet myrtles, dried 


with patience and with triumph if assured of your 
permanent regard. But how often and how grossly 
have | been insulted! How often have I vowed in 
the depths of my own heart to tear your image from 
its sanctuary aud cast it away forever! How hasthe 
pride of my nature rebelled against my feelings, and 
urged me to furego the infatuation in which {am 
bound! How havel lain, night after night, upon 
my pillow and drenched it with tears ofanger and of 
love.. How have | resolved again and again to for- 
get you; and you have come to me with your gentle 
words and your kind caresses, and I have been a 
child again. Well had it been for me had we never 
met. 1 gaze back upon the sinless pages of my young 
lite and sigh for the enchantments of that spotless 
period. 1 dream of my pure heart and my uncor- 
rupted soul, when no thought that would stain a ves- 
tal bosom found access to mine. When my young 
brow had never been pressed by the lips of man, and 
iny untutored heart found pleasure only in such things 
as are pleasing in the sight of God. Think fora 
moment Harold of the change which your philosophy 
has effected on my character. Think how I blushed 
when you first pressed your unhallowed lips to mine, 
and breathed into my heart your treacherous tale ot 
love. How often have you told that tale to otlier 
beings. How ofien have you called God to witness 
that life and happiness depended upon the reciproci- 
ty of your vows. Remember her whose grave is 
leaded with a simple stone, and who passed away 
broken hearted to the tomb! Remember the being 
who at this moment is pining away in wretchedness 
and shame, the dying victim of your cold-hearted 
treachery. Remember these things, and hearken 
unto the sepulchral whisperings of conscience. Oh 
God, and do I doat upon a wretch like this! My 
early innocence—mv unsullied feelings where are 
they? Your dark and sceptical reasonings have 
crept like a leprosy into my soul and pvisoned my 
understanding. I have listened calmly while you 
have uttered blasphemy,—nay, I have gazed upon 


h ly drops away. 
HARP OF THE ISLE. 


\ 


God into ridicule. Alas 1am not what I was when 
you first bowed down a seeming conquest before me. 
But honor is still mine, and I have turned away 


¥ct the revolution which has been effected even in 
my character is surprising. I am no longera gentle 
and innocent girl—the creature. of unwinnowed 
thoughts and child-like impulses. My thoughts are 
less pure despite of my nature, because my know- 
ledge of impurity has increased. Step after step 
with an imperceptible progress you have led me to 
the brink ofa precipice, and 1 thank my God rather 
than my own strength, that I have been preserved 
from the vortex of dishonor. I can look back and 
pause upon the progress which has so insidiously cor- 
rupted my feelings, but I can trace no commence- 
ment to your designs. I can form no adequate esti- 
mate of your character, for daring of purpose as you 
may be, I cannot think you so hard of heart as to 
have pursued a plot with such progressive delibera- 
tion. There is another cause why I should not think 
so—no not for worlds. I may be deceived, but it is 
a‘deception IT fain would cling to. I could forgive all 


tory, could I convince myself that ycur devotion is 
equal to mine. T would not have it so fond, so ca- 
ressing, and so child-like. but I would have it deep 
andenduring. I have hazardedall my happiness up- 
on this one cast,and I feel inthe inmost recesses of 
my soul that I can forego all vain-glory, and suffer 
any deprivation of fortune in the certain. pos- 
session of your everlasting affection. “It isthe doubt 
of this that has filled my mind with ten thousand 
horrors. Itisthe doubt ofthis that has rendered 
your vices of the deepest dye in my estimation. It 
is this doubt that has prevented me frora responding 
to your first epistle, and even whilst I write, both 
my hand and my heart tremble Jest treachery has 
dictated all you have written. I did once imagine 
that I would scorn and despise the being, who would 
insult a woman. From the depths of my heart I do 
scorn the action, yet I can account for and forgive it 
on a thousand principles. Such is the credulity cf 
love. I cannot conccive how you will convince me 
of ycur sincerity and of your penitence. I confess 
[ am miserable in your absence, yet I am resolved 
never again to converse with you unless you place 
beyond a doubt, the nature of your regard and purity 
of your intentions. TI have a world of thoughts to 
disclose to you. Perhaps we may never meet—per- 
haps you are a villain. My mind is lost ina confv- 


sion of doubts, hopes and fears. Farewell, perhaps 
forever. AMELIA. 


LOVE. 

Worthy to love, fondly to devote ourselves to the 
happiness of another who deserves .our highest re- 
gard, is not condemned by religion. It is not even 
a weakness which it permits and deplores: but a vir- 
tue which it sanctions and commands. And the 
heart that is deceived or betrayed, need not aug- 
meut its anguish by self reproach. Loveis not only 
an innocent but a noble passion. When guided-and 
controlled by principle, it is the germ ofall social vir- 
tue—the ce-nent and solace of the virtuous relations 
of the human life When rewarted with the hallow- 
ed possession ofits object it strews the path of duty 
with flowers and scents the air with fragrance; but 
when unfortunate and ill-requitted, it becomes so ab- 
sorbed in high and holy principles-investing resigns- 
tion with unwonted sublimity, and extracting from 
earthly disappointment the calm satisfaction of hea- 
venly hope. The process by which it is transformed, 
may impairthe frail tenement in which it is enshri- 
ned, and the dress of mortality, in such a furnace 
may melt away into its kindred earth; but the unro- 
bed spirit returns to God who gave it, and at lest 
enjoys repose, where it first derived existence. — 


As faith clings the more to the cross of life, while 
the wastes deepen around her steps, and the adders 
creep forth upon her path, so love clasps that which 
is its hope and comfort the closer, for the desert which 
encompasseth, and the dangers which harrass its 
way: | 


you with admiration as you have turned the word of|| " 


sick at heart from one that would fain be my ruiner. 


your want of morality and forget all ycur earlier his- | 
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‘Fear 


THE SHUNAMITE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


It was a sultry day of summertime: 

The sun pour’d down upon the ripen’d grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. ‘The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooing roots, 

And the sky look'd like silver, and it seem’d 
Asif theair had fainted, and the pulse | 

Of nature had run down, and céas’d to beat. 


‘Haste thee, my child!’ the Syrian mother said 
‘Thy father is athirst’—and from the depths 

Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Ot God's sweet goodness, stirring at her heart, 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 
With his soft hands press’d Spee to the cool 
Stone vessel, aud his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 
And'thro’ the light green hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tepder grass, he kept his way, 


_ Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 


Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy. 
Stay’d not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 


- Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 


Llis tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 

The very weariness of their stooping toil 

In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press’d hard upon his forehead, and his breast 


' Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 


He uttered a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen’d sheaf insensible, 


They bore him to his mother and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon—and then he died ! 
She had watch’d every breath, and kept her hand 


Soft on his forehead, and gaz’d in upon 


The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls 
And kiss’d his delicate Jip, and lifted him 
Into her bosum, till her heart grew strong — 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low, 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn’d 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy:—— 

still! 
Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in hissunny cheek ! 
How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
could not lose him! have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like ingots all his winning ways—- 


Hisunforgotten swectness,-— 


—*Yet so still! — 
How like this breathless slumber is to death? 
I could believe that in that bosom now _ 
There were no pulse——it beats so Janguidly ! 
} cannot see it stir; but his red lip!— 


Death would not be so very beautiful! 
‘And that half smile—would death have left that there! — 


And should [| not have feit that he would die? 
And have I not wept over him?—and pray'd 
Morning and night for him?—and could he die? 
—No--God will keep him. He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 

Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 

And he will be so tall, and I shail look 


~ With such a pride upor him!——He to die! 


And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if ’t were mockery to think 


Phat such fair things could perishh— 


—Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled’ 
From her fix’d lip, ard her supportiig knees 


Were shook beueath her child. Her hand had touch’d 


His forehead, as she dallied with his hair—- 
And it wascold--like clay! Slow, very slow 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead, 
She sata moment, and her eyes were clos’q 


Jn a still prayer for strength, and then she took 


His litte hand and pres:’d it earnestly— 
Aad a her lip to his—-and look’d again 

ully on him—and then, bending low, 
She whisper'd in bis ear, “My son! My son!” 


~ And as the echo died, and nota sound 


Breke on the stillness, and he lay there stil) 


}{ ashamed of such praise asit might resort by any aber- 


Motionless on her knee---the truth would come! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 

’ Were crush’d, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom --with:a mother’s thought, 
As if death had no power to touch nim there! 

* * * 

The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there, her beautiful, her own, 
Living and smiling on her, with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm,breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more! 


Oh fora burning word that would express 
The measure of a mother’s holy joy, 
When God has given back to her her child 
. From deatn’s dark portal.---It surpasseth words 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE SEDUCER’S GRAVE. 
BY W. C. BREWSTER, M. D. 
Along the elms that skirtfa lonely glade, 
In listless silence moved tie iun era! train; 
A sable hearse the muffled corse convey’d, 
And soon it reached the sepulchre’s domain. 


I heard no curfew’s slow and solemn tones, 
In mimic sorrow for departed worth; 
No te-deum was sung, nor requiem moans, 
Like those when virtue dies, were chanted forth. 


As down the vault the coffin quick withdrew, 
Tear-drops of pity startled from their source, 
But when the tumbling clods closed all from view, 

Each from the'scene pursued their hasty course. 


And now around that desolated spot, 
The cypress withers and the yew is dead; 
Briars and thorns in rank luxuriance shoot, 
And the tall thistle waves its downy head. 


There ’mid the thiekets of the lonely heath 
The adder nestles ard the scorpion trails; 
And pestilence fell as the Upa’s breath 
In fetor from the turfless tomb exhales. 


In awiul concert howl the winds around, 
Andecho hoarsely to the night-bird’s yell; 

While hideous specires startle at the sound,— 
Pale, voiceless forms, the ministers of hell! > 


And through the gloom that reigns forever there » 
Is heard the frantic Ella loudly rave, 

Her eyes uplilt to heaven in wild despair, 
Calling on God---’tis her Seducer’s grave! 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers, 


PROPRIETY. 
Propriety is to a woman what the great Roman 
critic says action is to an orator; it is the first, the 
second, and the third requisite. A woman may be 
knowing, active, witty, and amusing; but without 
propriety she cannot be amiable. Propriety is the 
centre in which all the lines of duty and of agreea- 
bleness meet. Jt isto character what proportion is 
to figure, and grace to attitude. It does not depend 
on any one perfection, but it is the resnlt of general! 
excellence. It shows itself by aregular, orderly, 
undeviating course; and never starts from its sober 
orbit into any splendid eccentricties; for it would be 


‘rations from its proper path. It denounces all com- 
mendation but what is characteristic, and I would 
make it the criterion of-true taste, right principle, 
and genuine feeling, in a woman, whether she would 
be less touched with? all the flattery of exaggerated 
and romantic panegyric than with that beautiful pic- 
ture of correct and elegant propriety which Milton 
draws of our first mother, when he delineates 


“ Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions.” | 


|For the Philadeiphia Album. } 
TO LAVINIA. 
Though every virtue, every grace 
That can adorn the mind and face, 
United shine in thee, 
Remember heaven’s peculiar care 
Has made thee good, and wise, and fair, 
And such as few can be. 


Then let thy gratitude proclaim 


The source from whence thy virtues came,. 
In works of usefulness; 

For what avails superior sense, 

df no examples flow from thence, 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO MISS E 
Bright be thy dreams, my gentle girl, 
When slumber on thine eyes 
Falls lightly as the lifhtest curl’ 
‘That o’er thy forehead lies: 
And when night’s dusky shades depart, 
May joy’s bright sun illume thy heart, 


I never loved till meeting thee, 
Trough oft at beauty’s shrine 
I may have bent a willing knee, 
And wish'd the idol mine; 
Yet soon as reason gain’d her throne, 
1 spurned the Hower, and felt alone. 


But thou so beautiful, and yet, 
Tis not thy form so fair, 
Thy richly flowmg curls of jet, 
A brow undimm’d by care— 
Nor the sweet magic of thy voice, 
That bid my heart in thee rejoice, a) 


But, tis a kindied soul that dwells 
Deep—deep within thy breast-- 
That in my boson.’s secret cells 
Thine image hath imprest: 
Fan but the tlame, and it will glow. * 
Iu life—in death—through weai or wo. 


May sorrow never come to steal 
The rose-gush from thy cheek, 
Nor e’er forbid thy lips reveal 
What they alone can speak. 
Oh! whata charm could they impart, 
‘And raise from doubt a doating heart, 


EDWIN. 


YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 


The sorrows of youth, if not wholly ideal, borrow, at least 
from the imagination their cour and their shape. What 
marvel, then, that from the imagination come also their con- 
solation and their hope! But, in manhood, our fancy con- 
stitutes but little of our afflictions, and. presents to us no 
avenues for escape. What then have cur griefs with “the 
moonlit melancholy,” the gentie tenderness of our young years! 
One by one they cling around us, like bonds of iron; they mul- 
tiply their links; they grow over our hearts; and the feelings, 
once too wild for the very earth, fold their wings within the 
soul. Dull and heavy thoughts, like dead walls, close around 
the laugh ing flowers and felds that so enchauted us of yore. 
The sins, the habits, the reasonings of the world, like dull and 
gloomy fogs, shut out the exulting heavens from our view: 
the limit of our wanderings becomes the length of our chain; 
the height of our soarings the summit of our cell. 


THE ISLANE OF THE SEAB8. 


, How lonely, beautifully lies, 
Amid the waves, that isle of bowers, 
O’er which the fearless sea-bird flies, 
And eye now opes her starry eyes, 
_ And zephyrs come with balmy sighs, 
. Tokiss the moonlight-loving flowers! 


Behold that oak-tree pillared hill; 
Religion’s pure cathedral pile; 
And hearken how the minstrel-rill, 
And note of song-bird’s tribute bill, 
Mingling their mellow music, fill 

Its green and soiitary aisle. 


Oh check the ship’s impetuous way,. 
And steer for yonder leafy isle, 
Where, on some hope-redeeming day, 
My dark and wintry spirit may, 
Like blossoms on th’ unblasted spray, 
_ With heaven’s own sacred fruitage sinjle. 


Kiss the hand ofhim who can renonnce what he 
has publicly taught when convicted of his error, and 
who, with heart-felt joy, embraces truth, though with 
the sacrifice of favorite opinions. 

Who prefers being seen, so seeing, is neither sin- 
cere nor humble. os 
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